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On the Unequal Pbopobtion letween the Male and Female 
Population of some Manueactubing and Othee Towns. 
By the Bet. A. W. Woethington, B.A., Mansfield. 

[Bead before Section F, British Association, at Nottingham, August, 1866.] 

Eveby question connected with the condition and character of the 
female population in our country must have an especial interest. The 
health, the happiness, the morality, the religion of the present, and 
still more of the future generation, depend in great measure upon 
the influence exercised by its female portion. "With their welfare 
and virtue, the national character and prosperity would improve in a 
two-fold degree. By their degeneracy, national character and pros- 
perity would rapidly deteriorate. I am anxious, therefore, to call 
attention to a point which seems to me of considerable importance 
for the due appreciation of this subject. 

It is well known that the female population of the country 
slightly exceeds the male ; but, on the other hand, the number of 
male births exceeds that of female ones in the proportion (according 
to the Twenty-third Annual Beport of the Begistrar- General, for 
1860) of 1047 to every 100 girls.* This excess of males is reduced 
in various ways. Infant boys die in larger numbers than infant girls. 
The occupations of men expose them to greater dangers of acci- 
dental death or disease arising from exposure. A certain number of 
sailors and soldiers are always absent from the country on active 
service. Men emigrate in search of fortune more readily than 
women. Thus the proportion of births is almost exactly reversed 
by the proportion of population. The census of 1861 Bhows that 
there are in the country 105*25 women to 100 men, or an excess of 
5 1 3,706 women. This proportion may be considered as natural, and, 
therefore, as perhaps a beneficial state of things. 

But though this proportion is found on the total population of 
England and Wales, the case is very different when we come to 
examine it in detail. In certain counties and towns of England there 
are many more women than there are men ; while in others, the men 
are in excess. For instance, in the mining counties of Derby, 
Durham, and Stafford, the males exceed, not only the average 
number, but are also considerably more numerous than the women •. 

* In 1853 it was io5'i boys to 100 girls. 
„ 1864 „ io+'i „ 100 „ 
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while in the manufacturing (textile) counties of Lancaster, Leicester, 
Nottingham,* and the West Biding the number of women is con- 
siderably in excess of the average. To illustrate this, I have 
prepared a table of most of the large and a few of the small towns 
in England, in which the proportion between the male and female 
population differs markedly from the average ; and for the sake of 
comparison have also taken a few cases of average population. It 
will be seen that the table includes many of the neighbouringf 
towns and districts, because these present a local interest, and their 
circumstances will be more within the knowledge of my audience. 
Now, it appears from this comparison, that there is a marked excess 
of the male population in mining towns, such as Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, Wakefield, Belper, and Worksop: and also in barrack 
towns, Canterbury, Rochester and Chatham, Winchester and Col- 
chester. There is also an excess of males in Sheffield, where the 
steel manufacture is the staple trade ; a slight one in Stafford, owing 
to the manufacture of pottery ; and a greater one in Burton, where 
beer is brewed. There is the most marked excess of females in the 
tvatering places, such as Brighton, Cheltenham, and Bath. This is 
owing to the large proportion of domestic servants, lodging-house 
keepers, and laundresses, who are employed by the number of gentle- 
women resident in or frequenting these towns. There is again a 
marked excess of females in seaport toivns, such as Plymouth, 
Yarmouth, Bristol, and King's Lynn. Where ship-building is 
carried on at a sea port, as at Hull, the excess of females is not so 
great. This excess of females is owing to the absence of a large 
proportion of the male population as sailors in the merchant 
service. That this is the case is manifest from the example of 
Liverpool, where, between the ages of 15 to 45, there is an excess 
of females, while the males below and above those ages are the most 
numerous. 

But the most important and interesting case of an excessive 
female .population is that presented by the manufacturing towns. 
Here Nottingham and Norwich are most remarkable, the one owing 
to the women employed in the warehouses, the other by its manufac- 
ture of silk and shoes. In a less marked, but still large degree, the 
cotton manufacture, as at Manchester, Preston, and Carlisle ; the 
worsted manufacture, as at Bradford and Leeds ; the silk manufac- 

* All the remarks made in this paper with respect to Nottingham (perhaps 
also in other cases) would be confirmed if the whole case could be shown together. 
But the census returns are calculated according to existing and artificial boundaries. 
Thus the town of Nottingham, for all practical purposes, includes what the census 
returns call Nottingham, Radford, and (in part) Basford. If these were taken 
together, an increased excess of the female population, with an equal proportion of 
corresponding evils, would become apparent. 

t In the neighbourhood of Nottingham, where the paper was read. 
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ture of Derby ; the hosiery trade of Leicester ; the glove manufac- 
ture of "Worcester, produce an excess in the female population. In 
many of these towns the excess of women is in part balanced by the 
prevalence of trades in which men are employed, as at Derby, where 
there are large railway works. In the agricultural districts of Notts 
and Derbyshire the proportion is an average one, except in some 
cases, where there are mines, producing a slight excess of males ; 
or lace and hosiery manufactures, producing a slight preponderance 
of females. The case of Birmingham is one (for a reason to be here- 
after mentioned) worthy of attention as peculiar. Its population is 
almost the only one, among the largest towns of the kingdom, 
composed of the average number of males and females. This is 
owing to the fact that, while men are extensively employed in the 
iron and steel manufactures, finishing and packing employ a large 
number of female hands ; other women being also employed in 
button-making and jewellery. The reason for this excess of women 
in manufacturing towns, is thus very tersely stated by M. Jules 
Simon, in his interesting and important work entitled " l'Ouvriere :" 
— " "Whereas the workman was once an intelligent force, he is now 
" only an intelligence directing a force — that of steam ; and the 
" immediate consequence of the change has been to replace men by 
" women, because women are cheaper and can direct the steam 
" force with equal efficiency." This cause will continue to work 
out increasing rather than diminishing effects, as machinery is 
more and more employed in new manufactures. Even now, the 
introduction of the sewing machine is gradually substituting the 
labour of women for that of men in the manufacture of shoes and 
boots. 

To the important results which may attend on this increased 
employment of women, a writer in the "Edinburgh Eeview " (April, 
1859, p. 294) calls attention : — " The conditions of female life have 
" sustained as much alteration as the fortunes of other classes by 
" the progress of civilisation. Sooner or later it must become known, 
" in a more practical way than by the figures of census returns, that 
" a very large proportion of the women of England earn their own 
" bread; and there is no saying how much good may be done, and how 
" much misery may be saved, by a timely recognition of this simple 
" truth." . . . " So far from our countrywomen being all main- 
" tained, as a matter of course, by us, the ' bread-winners,' three 
" millions out of six of adult Englishwomen work for subsistence ; 
" and two out of the three in independence. "With this new con- 
" dition of affairs new duties and new views must be accepted." — 
Ibid., p. 336. 

Now of these three millions of women there are a large pro- 
portion of whom the present consideration need take no account ; 
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because there is a tolerably equal demand for their labour in all 
parts of the country ; and therefore the average proportion between 
males and females is not disturbed. Thus, in 1861, there were 
1,071,201* domestic servants, making in all more than one of the 
three millions of employed women. Under proper circumstances 
few peculiarities of our social economy contain greater elements of 
advantage than the custom which makes the largest class of Her 
Majesty's subjects into domestic servants. It enables a large pro- 
portion of young women, the future wives and mothers of the work- 
ing class, to learn the thrift and good management oftener to be 
found in a good middle-class house than in a working-man's cottage. 
Constant intercourse with educated, refined, gentle people must 
exercise a civilising influence. Thus too, more than in any other 
way, can the friendly connection and mutual good understanding be 
maintained between the richer and poorer classes of society. 

In the Census of 1861 (Table XVII) we find enumerated 
286,298 milliners, and 76,015 shirtmakers, &c. This large class of 
female labourers is, however, scattered so equally through the 
country that it cannot exercise any disturbing influence upon the 
proportionate numbers of the sexes. The same remark will apply to 
231,715, who are washerwomen (166,442) and charwomen (65,273). 
A very large proportion of females (farmers' wives, daughters, and 
servants) are engaged in agriculture ; but we need only mention the 
43,964 agricultural labourers (Table XVII). 

Then there is the large class of women especially referred to in this- 
paper, who are described in the Census of 1861 as " V. Industrial 
" Class. Order 11. Persons working and dealing in the Textile 
" Fabrics and in Dress." They are, for the most part, assembled in 
factories and warehouses ; and all are, more or less, under similar 
conditions, They are thus enumerated : — 

1. Workers in wool and worsted 105,872- 

2. „ silk 72.868 



3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



cotton and flax , 324,371 

mixed materials (1, 2, 3) 25,689 

in dress 277,82^ 

hemp and other fibrous materials 5>8i3 



Total... 812,439 



Though they do not come so immediately under present con- 
sideration, the 11,934 women engaged in the earthenware manufac- 

* These figures are taken from Table XVIII, p. xl, of the census returns, 
t This excludes the milliners, shirtmakers, and washerwomen previouslj 
referred to. 
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ture, and the 10,761 female nailmakers, may be mentioned. There 
are also 84,738 females engaged in teaching and 85,798 employed in 
providing board and lodging at inns and lodging-houses. These are, 
however, under somewhat different conditions from the rest. 

It may be thought that great advantages arise from the power of 
independence thus placed in the hands of women, and the addition 
thereby given to the national prosperity. In great measure this 
may be so. But there are certain evils concurrent therewith, which 
may not be necessarily inherent in the system of aggregated female 
employment, but which are so actual and so considerable as to 
demand the most careful attention. 

And first : These employments necessarily take a large number 
of married women from their homes for their daily labour. The char- 
women will be mostly wives or widows. The agricultural labourers 
are many of them wives and mothers. I believe that in many 
factories a preference is given to unmarried women ; but, never- 
theless, a large number of married women are also so employed. 
Moreover, a great number of married women carry on employments 
in their own houses, which necessarily abstract their attention and 
labour from the duties of the family. I will not dwell upon the 
consequent derangement of family life, of a comfortless home, of 
ill-cooked food, of noisy children, of husbands driven to the beer- 
shop. These evils are on the one hand well-known and deeply 
regretted j and, on the other hand, they are not susceptible of 
statistical enumeration. But one evil result can be so set forth ; 
and that is the increased proportion of juvenile deaths arising from 
parental neglect. All these combined results go far to prove that 
the money-getting employments of married women, especially when 
those employments are carried on away from home, are not so 
lucrative either to the individual families, or the nation at large, as 
may be generally supposed. The economy resulting from well- 
cooked food, from a mother's attention to her children's well-being, 
from care and repairs of the family clothing, and from the numberless 
small ways in which a woman can promote the comfort and happiness 
of a household, will, in itself, be a considerable saving of money, and 
a vast increase of happiness. This will necessarily tend to attach 
the husband and father to his home, and save great and wasteful 
expenditure of time, money, and intelligence in the beershop. The 
value to the nation of every life is considerable ; very great gain 
would result from a diminished proportion of juvenile mortality, 
from the increase of health and strength in children nursed and 
cared for by a mother's constant watchfulness. The table I have 
prepared shows the proportion of juvenile mortality in a large 
number of towns. The results may not appear to tally exactly with 
my argument ; but the seeming discrepancies are doubtless mostly 
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referable to local causes, which may modify but not destroy its 
truth. 

Thus it appears that in the mining towns of Dudley and Wolver- 
hampton, and the steel manufacturing towns of Birmingham and 
Sheffield, the infant mortality is very high. In Dudley and "Wolver- 
hampton it approaches 60 per cent, of the whole number of deaths 
in the years 1853 and 1864. In Birmingham and Sheffield in the 
same years about half the deaths are below 5 years of age. In 
many of the textile manufacturing towns the same result is evident. 
In Manchester, Preston, Bradford, Nottingham, Radford, Leicester, 
and Stoke, the proportion of deaths under 5 years of age ranges 
from 45 to 50 per cent, of the whole number. In Leeds, Basford, 
Mansfield, Liverpool, and Hull, it rises above 40 per cent., which 
was the general average of 1864; that of 1853 being 37 per cent. 
On the other hand, Bath, Canterbury, King's Lynn, Bakewell, 
Bingham, Southwell, Colchester, "Worksop, and Stone, have an 
average not exceeding 35 per cent, of deaths under 5 years of age, 
while Cheltenham, Winchester, and Stafford, on an average of the 
two years taken, 1853 and 1854, have less than 30 per cent, of 
juvenile mortality. No doubt the comparative health of town and 
country helps to increase this disparity. The large towns are not so 
healthy as the agricultural districts. Tet this is not the only cause; 
else Liverpool would not have a lower rate than Manchester, or 
Leeds than Bradford: nor would Cheltenham, Winchester, and 
Stafford, where the females have no employment to take them from 
their homes, have a lower rate than the agricultural districts, which 
they sometimes have. If further argument were needed to prove 
the case, it would be found in the fact that the juvenile mortality of 
the towns where cotton is manufactured diminished in the years of 
distress, when there was a scantier supply of food for the children, 
but the mothers were at home to take care of them. Thus, in 1853, 
Manchester (including Salford) had 48-5 of juvenile deaths; but in 
1364, when the general average was 3 per cent, higher, that of 
Manchester fell to 43 or 5! per cent., and in Preston it fell from 
49*5 per cent, in 1853 to 46-5 per cent, in 1864. 

In the second place, a no less important evil attends the with- 
drawal of unmarried women from their homes. In some cases they 
live at home, but work at the factories; in others, they leave their 
homes in order to lodge near their labour. The temptations to 
which they are thus exposed are very great. I approach this matter 
with some hesitation, but the facts are so important that I feel myself 
justified in bringing them forward. Illegitimacy is the not unex- 
pected result of collecting females in mixed labour away from their 
homes. The proportion of illegitimate births in the whole country 
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was in 1853 6*5 per cent., and in 1864 it was 6*4 per cent.* My 
own town of Mansfield has the unenviable notoriety of heading the 
list with 11*5 per cent, of illegitimate births in 1853, and 10 per cent. 
in 1864. Carlisle, Nottingham, Bingham, Preston, Norwich, and 
Yarmouth, follow in succession, all reaching an average of 9 per 
cent, on the two years; while Leicester, Derby, Stafford, Radford, 
Southwell, Stoke, and Newark, rise to about 8 per cent. On the 
other hand, Plymouth, Hull, Bristol, Bath, Dudley, and Sheffield, 
fall noticeably below the general average by \ to 1 per cent.; and 
Liverpool and Birmingham hold the distinction of having the 
smallest proportion of 5 per cent, of illegitimate birtba.f 

Hence appears the perhaps startling facts that illegitimacy is 
below the average in seaport towns, although the female population 
is in excess. It is to be feared that this advantage is counterbalanced 
by other sins which are generally supposed to prevail in such towns. 
The remarkable fact that such towns as Dudley and Sheffield have a 
good character in this respect is perhaps traceable to the fact I shall 
presently notice, that the deficiency of females in those towns and the 
good wages of the men tend to promote early marriages. This is 
not, however, the case in Birmingham, which makes its low per- 
centage of illegitimacy all the more creditable, and may be traceable 
to the fact that its population is made up of an average proportion 
of men and women. Illegitimacy is therefore prevalent in manufac- 
turing and agricultural towns. In the one case women are collected 
together with men in large numbers by day ; in the other, the scanty 
accommodation of the cottages crowds them into the same rooms at 
night ; and where the gang system is employed in agriculture, the 
girls degenerate, it is said, most rapidly and completely in character. 
Connected with this vice are consequent crimes, on which I will only 
briefly touch. Dr. Lancaster has called especial attention to the 
awful prevalence of infanticide. Mr. Michael Browne, coroner for 
Nottingham for twenty-seven years, declares that " to the beBt of his 

* The proportion per cent, of illegitimate to legitimate births is about in — 

Austria u - 3 



Sweden 6's 

Norway 6 - 6 

Belgium 6-7 

Prance 7*1 

Prussia 7*i 

Denmark 9"3 

Hanover 9'8 



London 4-0 

Liverpool 4-5 

Birmingham, under .... 5 - o 

Manchester 6 - o 

Scotland (1858) 8-8 



See Mr. James Valentine's Paper on Illegitimacy in Scotland. "British 
" Association Keport, 1859," p. 224. 

f Local observation will probably confirm the statement in the Registrar- 
General's Report for 1864 (p. 28, note t)» that " some of the births— especially of 
" illegitimate children in London and large towns — escape registration." This 
remark may perhaps be also true for thinly-populated country districts, and gives 
added strength to the argument. 
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" recollection by far the greater proportion of those infants on whom 
" he had held inquests had been illegitimate." " Another index and 
" result," he adds, "of the amount of immorality prevailing amongst 
" the young females here is the large number of persons whose pro- 
" fession it is to procure abortion. Cases of deaths resulting from 
" this cause have come before me ;"* and in my own town of Mans- 
field (where illegitimacy is so high), this is also the case. A man has 
been recently twice tried (though not convicted), for this offence. 

I doubt not the evidence of Mr. Browne would be equally appli- 
cable to other towns where the rate of illegitimacy is high ; and that 
these more terrible crimes follow from that vice. 

There is, thirdly, the question of early marriages. It has been 
said that these result from the aggregated employment of women, 
and extreme cases have been mentioned of its occurrence in Notting- 
ham. But the statistics on this point seem to confirm the natural 
expectation that where the supply of women is small, the demand is 
great, and they marry young ; and that the contrary is the case where 
the women exceed the men in numbers. About one-fifth of the 
women married in England are under age; in 1853 it was 18 per 
cent. ; in 1864, 20 per cent. The marriages of female minors greatly 
exceed the average in mining and other towns, such as Dudley, Wol- 
verhampton, Wakefield, Sheffield, and Basford, where there is a 
large proportion of men, and wages are high. It is slightly above 
the average in Birmingham, Stoke, Stafford, Gainsborough, Burton, 
Canterbury, and Mansfield. And it is also remarkable that in some 
of the manufacturing towns, where the women are in excess, the 
marriages of minors are also above the average. This applies to 
Leeds especially, but also to Bradford, to Badford, and in a less 
marked degree to Manchester and Preston, but not to Nottingham. 
Now, where mothers are led to work away from their homes, early 
marriages would seem to be an evil ; but where that is not the case, 
it is worthy of consideration whether or not it be desirable for a 
working-class woman to delay marriage till she is of age. 

I have not been able to investigate the criminal returns with the 
same detail as the previous points; but I have examined the 
statistical returns of the Manchester police for the years 1853, 
1861, 1862, 1864, and 1865, and find that of the factory hands the 
female spinners were seldom guilty of any crime, but that consider- 
able numbers of female weavers, piecers, &c, were apprehended on 
charges of assault, larceny, and drunkenness. The numbers varied 
from 259 in 1861 to 532 in 1865, being highest in the last and pre- 
ceding year. Scarcely half of these women were in work at the 
time of apprehension, and they bore to the total female apprehen- 
sions an average proportion of about one-sixth. 

* " Children's Employment Commission, 1862." First Report, p. 242. 
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The question of health is also one of importance. It is evident 
that unless proper means are taken for making factories, &c, healthy 
and well-ventilated, injury will result to the health of women, and 
especially of the younger ones. This can be done by employers, and 
enforced by the legislature. 

Similar evils are found to exist in Trance, where women are 
collected to labour in mills; and are attested in very glowing 
language in the interesting work of M. Jules Simon on the 
" "Workwoman." 

If it be asked whether these evils are inherent in the system, it 
seems only necessary to point to the case of the Lowell Mills, in 
America, to prove that they are not. In our own country, Bradford 
may be quoted as an instance where collective female labour and a 
large proportion of women in the town have scarcely raised 
illegitimacy above the average, although the proportion of juvenile 
deaths is high. 

It would seem that this movement of the population has been 
going on so rapidly that the resulting evils have in part escaped 
observation ; that legislation, religion, and philanthropy have been 
unable to keep pace with this difficulty. 

We cannot control a movement of the population such as this. 
"Where the employment of women, by cheapening the cost of produc- 
tion, adds to the profit of the manufacturer, and benefits the con- 
sumer, at the same time that it adds to the income of the family or 
makes the women independent, nothing will prevent that employ- 
ment. What measures, then, can be taken to guide it, so as to make 
it result in good rather than in evil ? 

M. Simon, in his work, insists strongly upon what is the true 
point, that the life of the family must be maintained. The mother 
must retain her place in the household, if the household is to be 
comfortable, the children properly nursed, the food and clothing 
sufficient and nourishing, the husband attached to his family, his 
garden and his home. The working-class need to be convinced that the 
welfare of the family will be more promoted by a mother at home 
than by her adding a few shillings a-week to the family income at the 
cost of diseased and dying children, of unfit food, of discomfort to 
all, and of expensive habits in an absent husband. 

The want of education and domestic training is another great 
cause of evil. An ill-educated girl falls readily into temptation ; an 
ill-educated wife can neither mako nor mend clothes, nor cook, nor 
nurse her children properly. 

The promotion of family life, and the due education of the young, 
especially of girls are, then, two great remedies which each one in his 
own sphere may labour to apply. All the concurrent institutions 
of the church and the school ; the sick, clubs, the savings banks, the 
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building societies of the poor, are, moreover, means by which their 
condition may be raised in this as in other respects. 

Can the legislature interfere in this matter ? The principle is 
now fully recognised that Parliament may wisely and beneficially 
interfere in regulating the labour of children. To the gradual 
extension of this regulation to every employment we must look for 
further benefits. The half-time system, by which children under 
13 years are forbidden to work more than a certain number of 
hours, and are required to attend school every day, or every other 
day, has been acknowledged as successful, and is being gradually 
extended. It has been privately applied with success even in the 
regulation of farm labour. 

Great advantage arises moreover from regularity in the hour of 
leaving work, which results from the operation of the Factory Act. 
Irregularity in this respect has been greatly felt as a harm in this 
town (Nottingham). Parents did not know at what time their 
daughters had left work, and were, therefore, unable to control their 
leisure hours. Regularity in this respect not only tends to the 
comfort of the family arrangements, but to the morality of its 
youthful members. 

The influence of the employers of labour is, moreover, most 
important in this matter. There are numberless ways in which they 
may remove temptations from the way of their servants, in which 
they may provide wholesome means for their welfare. The improve- 
ment in the conduct of the factory girls at Bradford has been partly 
attributed to a better superintendence by the respectable portion 
of the masters; and if they would (as indeed some find their 
advantage in doing) discourage the employment of married women, 
would take a righteous interest in the young women who serve them, 
and provide duly for the education of the children they employ, 
much would be done to reduce the evils I have noticed. 
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Table of Male and Female Population; Births, Marriages, 



Class of Towns. 



Towns. 



Population, 
1861. 



Males. 



Females. 



Marriages. 



1853. 



Totals. 



Female 

Minors. 



1864. 



Totals. 



Female 
Minors 



Births, 
1853. 



Totals. 



Illegi- 
timate. 



Manufacturing : 
Cotton -j 



Wool., 



Silk and shoes ... 
„ railway.. 

Shoes 

Iiace 



Agricultural, 
hosiery, lace, 
mining 

Hosiery 

Gloves 

Pottery 



Mixed: mining, f 
agricultural, ■< 
manufacturing [ 

Mining 



Brewing 

Agricultural.. 



Commerci 
and ma 
factoring 



al ] 
jiu- > 
do. J 



Watering places 



Barracks , 



Average of") 
England .... J 

Manchester \ 
and Salford J 

Preston 

Carlisle 

Bradford 

Leeds 

Norwich 

Derby 

Stafford 

Nottingham 

Radford 



Basford 



Leicester 

Worcester 

Stone 

Stoke 

Mansfield 

Belper 

Worksop 

Dudley 

Wolverhampton 

Newcastle 

Wakefield 

Sheffield 

Birmingham .... 

Burton 

Bakewell 

Bingham 

Newark 



Gainsborough . 

Southwell 

Plymouth 

Yarmouth 

Kings Lynn 

Hull 



Bristol 

Liverpool 

Brighton 

Cheltenham.. 

Bath 

Canterbury .. 
Winchester ., 
Colchester .. 



100 



105-15 



165,245 

52,068 
21,266 
93,299 
56,424 
33,727 
24,125 
12,399 
34,144 
14,280 

36,988 

31,834 
14,734 
10,768 
35,616 
15,222 
26,235 
10,476 
65,626 
64,393 
55,027 
27,704 
64,784 
103,893 
21,079 
15,637 
7,666 
14,825 

12,950 

12,134 
29,010 
13,460 
7,415 
27,568 

30,569 

132,842 

33,169 
21,280 
28,308 
8,451 
13,686 
12,046 



184,078 

58.455 

23.554 

103,176 

61,142 

4C7I3 
26,924 

1 2.075 
41,621 
16,199 

36,297 

36.356 
16,235 
11,158 

35.692 
15,3 7 1 
25.476 
10,228 
64,641 
62,509 
55.941 
27,345 
64,167 
108,728 
19,986 

15,741 
8,004 

15,361 

13,023 

12,291 

33,589 

16,878 

9,286 

29,320 

35.458 

136,900 

44.524 
28,512 
40,028 
8,192 
12,921 
11,769 



164,520 



'177 



180,387 



612,391 



5,536 

1,015 
240 
2,024 
2,028 
764 
669 
193 
809 
340 

618 

712 

294 

153 

782 

242 

404 

131 

1,629 

1,311 

1,429 

484 

2,056 

2,074 

288 

168 

95 

262 

218 

131 
640 
259 
143 
634 

1,369 

4,255 

663 

414 
650 
135 
214 
169 



5,018 

925 

373 
2,159 
1,958 
749 
639 
204 
913 
205 

532 

973 

301 

178 

816 

247 

458 

140 

1,611 

1,215 

1,835 

490 

2,185 

2,339 

362 

182 

97 

205 

214 

141 
786 
331 
140 
790 

1,339 

4,420 

850 
430 

699 
142 
188 
274 



238 

22 
16 
217 
26 

225 
20 

22 

169 

245 

30 

25 
16 
20 
26 
26 
26 
30 

3'5 
29 
i5 
29 

346 
23 

23 

22 

08 

215 

23 

20 

'3 6 
21 
21 
24 

175 

22 
16 

12 
22 
21 
21 



12,996 

3,876 
1,407 
7,661 
4,000 
2,133 
1,688 
711 
2,202 
1,067 

2,414 

2,283 

822 

582 

2,492 

985 

1,565 

596 

5,314 

4,667 

3,169 

1,728 

4,767 

7,546 

1,118 

836 

533 

943 

750 

754 

1,902 

850 

536 

1,641 

2,129 

8,478 

2,279 

1,094 

1,766 

369 

700 

606 



•065 



•057 

■10 

•088 

•065 

•06 

•09 

•075 
•08 
•09 
•07 

•085 

•08 
■07 
■08 
•09 

•115 

•07 

■05 

•05 

•057 

•068 

•06 

•054 
•046 
•077 
•076 

•09 
•08 

•06 

•076 

•05 
•10 
■06 
•°5 

•°5 

•°5 
•07 
•07 
•06 
•08 
•07 
■08 



Note. These statistics are taken from the Registrar-General's Returns for 1853 and 1864, and 
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and Deaths in the under-named English Towns. 








Births, 
1864. 


Deaths. 






1853. 


1864. 


Remarks.] 




Totals. 


Illegiti- 
mate. 


Totals. 


Under 
lYear. 


Under 
5 Years. 


Totals. 


Under 
lYear. 


Under 
5 Years. 






740,275 


•064 


421,097 


'23 


•368 


495,931 


•228 


•40 






13,335 


•064 


10,312 


•28 


•485 


10,601 


•228 


'43 






4,284 


•087 


2,909 


'29 


'495 


3,011 


•26 


'465 






1,483 


•119 


991 


•24 


'37 


1,169 


•208 


'35 


- Marked excess of females 




8,440 


'073 


5,182 


'32 


'52 


6,060 


'259 


•485 






4,967 


•068 


2,822 


•28 


•44 


3,756 


•268 


'457 






2,570 


•09 


1,648 


'25 


'35 


1,882 


'215 


•367 






2,110 


•077 


1,118 


'24 


•38 


1,285 


'23 


•386 


Average proportion of male and female 




794 


•08 


482 


-I 95 


•315 


595 


•18 


'275 


Excess of males 




2,602 


'10 


1,905 


•27 


•486 


2,049 


•248 


'43 


Y Harked excess of females 




1,065 


•09 


734 


'3° 


•51 


784 


'25 


'44 




2,857 


•089 


1,598 


•30 


•456 


1,642 


•27 


'43 


Slight excess of males 




3,115 


•074 


1,680 


'29 


'47 


2,108 


•305 


•467 


Marked excess of females 




1,061 


•076 


703 


•17 


'33 


873 


'23 


•38 


Average 




727 


•066 


420 


•21 


'3 1 


457 


'23 


•37 






3,290 


•07 


1,790 


'295 


'495 


1,985 


'30 


'474 






1,134 


•099 


673 


•28 


•42 


722 


•278 


■41 


-Slight excess of males 




1,928 


•07 


1,149 


"*9 


•40 


1,177 


"21 


'37 






725 


•07 


422 


•21 


'34 


400 


■25 


'3« 






6,412 


•056 


3,191 


•30 


•58 


4,176 


'31 


•60 


Marked „ 




5,487 


•06 


3,228 


'3° 


'545 


3,607 


•28 


'52 


» t> 




4,668 


•067 


4,051 


•18 


'35 


3,151 


•264 


'437 


Slight 




2,308 


•07 


1,343 


'22 


'375 


1,656 


•255 


'39 


» » 




6,043 


•°59 


3,434 


•28 


•518 


4,246 


■28 


'49 


Excess of adult males 




8,875 


•°53 


4,949 


•26 


•47 


6,589 


•25 


'495 


Average 




1,734 


•06 


703 


'21 


'34 


1,004 


•237 


■42 


Marked excess of males 




959 


•06 


688 


•20 


'34 


647 


•175 


•285 






450 


•10 


300 


'225 


•306 


308 


- 20 


•30 


Slight preponderance of males 




997 


•078 


710 


•17 


'37 


712 


'215 


'3« 






834 


•086 


475 


•25 


•3« 


516 


'25 


'35 


f Excess of males up to 20 years 
\ „ male juvenile death 




703 


•085 


505 


'"5 


'355 


508 


•187 


'295 






2,173 


'°55 


1,244 


"22 


•385 


1,450 


'24 


•406 






1,102 

487 

2,125 


•086 

'»5 
•06 


624 

358 

1,201 


•25 
•19 

•255 


'34 
'315 

•40 


778 

365 

1,649 


■23 

'•75 
•238 


'39 

'337 
'45 


Deficiency of males, probably 
- owing to their absence as 
seafarers 




2,304 


•o55 


1,948 


•20 


'3« 


1,853 


•198 


'37 






10,056 


•044 


8,293 


•245 


•466 


10,811 


•23 


'42 


f Excess of males, except from 15 
\ to 45, i.e., the age of sailors 




2,542 


•07 


1,414 


•225 


•38 


1,850 


•22 


•3« 


") Excess of females, domestic ser- 




1,381 


•06 


871 


•166 


•28 


964 


•20 


•295 


y vants, lodging-house keepers, 




1,806 


•°5 


1,507 


•17 


•26 


1,811 


•17 


•36 


J laundresses, and gentlewomen 




533 

762 
780 


•067 
•067 
•057 | 


291 
492 
413 


•i75 
•16 

-I 9 


•27 
'245 

'27 


429 
516 
518 


•195 

•14 

•21 


'35 
'27 
'34 


(Marked excess of males, viz., 
I - soldiers and officers 


the census of 1861. The figures 


are taken from 


he sup< 


iiintendent registrars' district returns. 



